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Tewkesbury, which for a time became quite a centre of free
discussion. Some students when they returned from Holland
to England ceased to hold with any form of organized Christian
religion, and became simple deists. Since that time strict
Anglicans or Presbyterians have felt doubtful about the ortho-
doxy of the Dutch universities.1
By the end of the eighteenth century the universities (as
represented chiefly by German schools) had re-established
themselves in the respect and opinion of Europe. Gibbon,
writing in 1792, could declare: " In all the universities of
Europe, excepting our own, the languages and sciences are
distributed among a numerous list of effective professors; the
students, according to their taste, their calling, and their
diligence, apply themselves to the proper masters; and in the
annual repetition of public and private lectures these masters
are assiduously employed/5 z
This good result may be traced back to the foundation of
the University of Halle in 1694, for here a school was formed
in which the professors were neither pledged nor expected
(as in the older Catholic schools) to teach conformably to
certain accepted views on science or theology, but were free
to pursue their researches and to teach as their unbiased know-
ledge should direct them. Halle, and through its successful
example all the other German universities, established a right
to academic freedom, dkademiscke Freiheit. In the last half
of the century the mighty reputation of Kant, with his un-
swerving pursuit of pure reason and the autonomy of mind
and will, set the seal upon this prize of freedom; and the
inspiring work of Fichte and the new University of Berlin
(1809) in the period of the building up of modern Prussia after
the disaster of Jena, and the consequent political and moral
collapse, established the idea of a university as a place not
merely of intellectual interest and learning, but of practical
influence and vitality.
1 I am indebted for the information in this paragraph to one of my
pupils, Miss O. M. Griffiths, Ph.D.
Gibbon, Autobiography (ed, 1907), p. 38,